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nunquamne Trepenam, 
Veaxatus teties rauci Thescide Codri ? 
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Truce, truee, ye Vandals ! my tormented ear 
Less dreads a pillory than a pamphlieteer. 


YOUNG'S EPIST. 


Leatessitasaind 


Unur a century ago, it was ex- 
tremely common in England, to de- 
ery the existing state of literature. 
Writers of considerable influence, de- 
clared themselves apprehensive that 
darkness and superstition would again 
overspread the land, unless efforts 
were speedily made to evince te the 
world, that Britain was still worthy 
of the intelectual glory she had ac- 
quired during the reign of queen 
Aone. At this period, however, when 
the degeneracy of taste was pour- 
trayed in the most vivid colours, we 
find Dr. Johnson in the meridian of 
his usefulness, and Dr, Goldsmith 
just emerging from the obscurity, to 
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which, fer a length of time, he had 
been condemned. The truth, with 
regard to this subject, appears to be, 
that Englishmen invariably consider 
literature as on the decline, except 
when at the highest pitch of exalta- 
tion. They aim as much as possible 
at perfection, and consequently their 
efforts, when called forth, are of the 
first order. Surrounded with every . 
advantage that can be desired, au- 
thors with adequate talents, can usu- 
ally rise to eminence. On this ae- 
count we find, notwithstanding their 
own complaints, that they are on al- 
most all occasions furnished with 
writers of true genius, and solid at- 
tainments. A deficiency in this re- 
spect is scarcely ever discernible. 
But they have likewise no incon- 
siderable proportion of authors of in- 
ferior note; their quota of critics, po- 


| eta, novelists, and dramatists, is by no 


means smal]. These last resemble, 
both in dignityard duty, the Lictors, 
who preceded the magistrates of an- 
cient Rome; with a single exception 
however ; the former often bite and 
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snarl af one another, while the latter 
were always sufficiently peaceable. 

On this side of the Atlantic, and in 
a country renowned, at least among 
themselves, for their Tiberal and en- 
lightened institutions, small indeed 
is the number of writers whose pro- 
ductions entitle them to the first 
rank, The greater portion, it is to 
be feared, must be allotted, by a judg- 
ment in no wise censorious, to that 
class which, in England, would be 
branded with the epithet of Grub- 
street. No American ean take pleas- 
ure in confessing, what byevery im- 
partial observer must be viewed as a 
disgraceful truth; especially when 
he reflects that it is owing to no de- 
ficiency in the endowments of the 
intellect ; for in this respect we yield 
to no nation whatever. 

If at the period, above specified, 
Englishmen pretended to deplore a 
paucity of learned men, we surely, at 
the present day, have reasons of the 
strongest nature to induce us te the 
same course. Of what does the lite- 
rature ‘of this country consist ? Where 





are the sfandards Im polite learning, 
to which, with an honest pride, we 
can turn the attention of the preju 
diced foreigner? We can point out 
to him the advantages we possess: 
we can tell him of our unrestricted 
liberty of thought and of action; we 
can expat tiate upon the general dift 
sion of kne wledge t hrouch the com- 
rounity : : but here our story must of 
necessity end. We are too much 
accustomed, in this to make 
a great parade, where no useful pur- 


country, 


pose is subserved. Just as in private 
life, where we not unfrequently meet 
with persons, who ‘ean blazon i: 
swelling terms the extensiveness of 
their knowledge and attainments, 
while they are, in fact, the most ig- 
sorant and disgusting members of 
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society. Go where you will among 
those who make pretensions of this 
sort, you will invariably &nd in the 
mouth of every one of them, the 
praises of Addison and Johnson ; yet 
few of them have ever perused the 
Spectator or the Rambler. Modes- 
ty and diffidence are the sure indices 
of merit. 

No one who prefers sound sense 
to the tinsel of bombast, can fail to 
have observed how extensively the 
public taste in this country is at pres- 
ent vitiated. There seems to be in 
the style of writing, an eagerness for 
lofty epithets and tawdry embellish- 
ments, to which sentiment and strict 
elegance are sacrificed. The truth 
of this remark will be amply confirm- 
ed by taking a brief notice of the 
publications, which issue from our 
press. These productions may be 
divided into three classes, viz. poetry 
and novels; anniversary orations ; 
and political pamphlets. 

I shall first mention the poets and 
novelists. Works of imagination con- 
stitute one of the higher branches of 
exertions of genius, and are among 

ihe most useful, as well as the most 
pleasing exhibitions of the human 


mind. No person of feeling can long 


|remain insensible to the charms and 
beauties of elegant poetry: no one 
ean read an ailecting tale, in whicl: 
ithe meidents ate ingeniously wrought 
together and happily applied, without 
peculiar emotions. But although 
writers of this description usually 
treat on subjects comparatively light 
and trivial, in which no extraordinary 
acuteness of thought is demanded, 
yet to form the character of the gen- 
uine poet or novelist, great and rare 
qualities are requisite. Indeed, we 
seldom meet with writers of this 
kind, who at*the same time delight 
by the elegance of their diction, and 
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wmstruct and enlighten by profound- 
ness of thought, and justness of sen- 
timent. I may, perhaps, be justified 
in asserting, that in this country they 
have, of late, never occurred, Yet 
in no other does the press teem with 
so many poems and novels. Here 
every girl that has been disappointed 
in the object of her wishes, must tell 
the story te the world; and every 
old maid, who, in the course of a 
rambling life, has met with adven- 
tures, in her own view singular and 
wonderful, must step as she passes 
along the stage, to leave a parting 
word of advice to these who are to 
follow. Nota change in the face of 
nature, not an alteration in the tide 
of fashion, but calls forth the inspira- 
tion of poetry. Is the political sys- 
tem of the eastern world disturbed-— 
innumerable bards stand ready to 
clothe the theme in the majestic de- 
scriptions of rhyme. But that which 
is of more importance, and which 
seems to be characteristic of all mo- 
dern poetic effusions, is the innoya- 
tion recently introduced. By means 
of copious notes, ard other appen- 
dages ofa similar nature, this species 
of writing is now rendered more Zn- 
telligible than heretofore, and the size 
of a volume far more respectable. If 
by thisimprevement the mind of the 
reader is not enlarged, the purse- 
sirings of the auther at least are ex- 
tended ; and this in an infant country, 
like ours, ¢s a material consideration. 
To such writers may well be applied 
the words of Dr. Young, in one of 
his epistles: 

‘« Has Lico learning, humour, thought profound ? 
Neither: Why write then? He wants twenty 

pound : 


His belly. not his brains; this impulse give ; 
Hell grow immortal ; for he cannot live.” 


Anniversary orations constitute the 
second class. Probably no nation 
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ever presented so wide a field for 
these temporary effusions of the pen 
as ourown. The exalted notions of 
liberty, which were entertained at 
the close of the Revolution, gave rise 
to the celebration of the more illus- 
trious events, which occurred during 
thet peried. Pure and patriotic were, 
undoubtedly, the motives of those 
by whom the scheme was devised. 
But the consequences, it must be 
confessed, have not been beneficial 
to the interests of literature and gen- 
uine taste. We should naturally be 
induced to look to these orators for 
specimens, at least, of eloquence. 
But even here they are miserably 
deficient. They are usually written 
in a tumid strain; accompanied, in 
the delivery, with all the clamour of 
ranting enthusiasts. They are, in 
one word, sorry and contemptible 
performances. 


‘The remaining class consists of 
political pamphlets. No observation 
is more trite than that all men are, 
in this country, born politicians. In 
no employment do the great body of 
citizens, apparently, enjoy more 
pleasure than in political disputation. 
But there is nothing whieh has a 
more pernicious tendency. Writers 
of this description are, usealix, char- 
acterized by a certain coarseness of 
style, and bitterness of sentiment, 
which sicken and disgust the lover 
of good sense. Political treatises are 
extensively disseminated ; wherever 
they are read, a poison is infused, the 
bad effects-cf which it is scarcely 
possible to counteract. The passions 
are inflamed; the-taste becomes cor- 
rupt, and the attention is drawn of 
from the pure and uncontaminating 
sources of instruction and improv: - 
ment; from those classic authois, 
whose productions are justly looked 
upon as standards, and as such, 
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ought te be held by men of discern- 
ment'‘in religious veneration. In po- 
litical pursuits of this nature, young 
men are induced to engage, from 
motives of ambition, and love of 
fame. They, whose talents might 
otherwise have rendered them con- 
spieuous 2s scholars, or as active 
men, are, by these incitements, per- 
suaded to surrender every thing to 
the caprice of the moment. Distinc- 
tion here is dangerous; and those 
who seek for it, generally find them- 
selves building on a Jubricous foun- 
dation. . . 

This survey of American literature, 
affords but a gloomy perspective. 
But it is not the Jess true on this ac- 
count, The question then forcibly 
presents itself--Is learning, with its 
invaluable concomitants, to be driven 
out from among us, or shall we con- 
tinue still to cherish that, which, of 
itself, is calculated to render any na- 
tion glorious and respectable? If the 
latter, then let those, whom inclina- 
tion calls to such pursuits, redouble 
their diligence; let them use their 
best exertions for the accomplish- 
ment of an. object, than which none 
can be more honourable, or more 
praiseworthy; and, although they 
may not meet with an immediate re- 
ward, let them bear in mind that 
they will never be forgotten by pos- 
terity, C. 


== 
NONDAS COMPARED, 


Wasnincten has often beea com- 
pared by his eulogists te Epaminon- 


das ; who is, in my opinion, the only |: . 
parents, spent his youth rather in the 


character of antiquity that can justly 
be placed in competition with the 
American hero. Between these two 
great men, separated by the lapse of 
gnore than two thousand years, there 
are many points of resemblance, and 
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some things in which they differ. To 
determine to which the preference 
should be given, is not my-object, 
and would, perhaps, be a task of ne 
easy execution, For it has been well 
observed, that the comparing of great 
men is like the comparing of great 
rivers: in one, we admire its width» 
the smoothness of its surface, and 
the majestic flow of its current ; while 
in another we are struck with the ra- 
pidity and depth of its stream, and 
the meandering course it describes, 
All that I propose is, to exhibit some 
of the more prominent and striking 
characteristics, which haye gained 
them the love and veneration of man- 
kind, and which render them worthy 
of our imitation. 


Of these two great men, it may 
first be observed, that both arose 
from inconsiderable beginnings to 
the first stations of trust and honour 
in their country. And for this ele- 
vation, they were indebted to no fam- 
ily connections, nor to popular in- 
trigue ; but to the unbiassed suffrages 
ef their fellow-citizens, They rose 
by their own inherent worth; by 
their acknowledged virtue and wis- 
dom. 

Epaminondas was of humble, 
though reputable birth. At an early 
age he discovered great fondness for 
letters, and received instruction in 
the Pythagorean philosophy, in 
which he made great proficiency, 
Indeed, he was no less distinguished 
among his countrymen for learning 
and knowledge, than for virtue and 
military skjll. 

Washington, born of respectable 


business of the farm, and the athletic 
exercises of the country, than in ac- 
quiring knowledge ; and in this re- 
spect must be confessed inferior to 
Epaminondas. , For knowledge. is 
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power; and whoever possesses it, 
other things being equal, may be 
justly reckoned superior to one who 
has it not. Whether Washington 
was not, upon the whole, as great as 
any education weuld have made him, 
I shall not pretend to determine. 


Both, at an early age, gave evi- 
dence of great personal courage, of 
inflexible integrity and firmness, and 
of a prudence and wisdom far be- 
yond their years. These great quali- 
ties, which appeared more conspicu- 
ous the oftener they were required, 
soon recommended them to the no- 
tice, and insured them the confidence 
of the public. Having distinguished 
themselves in the lower stations of 
military service, and a crisis having 
arrived in the affairs of their coun- 
tries, demanding uncommon caution 
and ability, they were respectively 
chosen to the offices of highest trust 
and authority. Thus, by the voice 
of their countrymen were they called 
to the most responsible situations, 
and declared to be the men most fit 
to rescue them from their hazardous 
situation. 


A similar success attended the ex- 
ertions of both. 


Thebes, hitherto a small and in- 
considerable state, under the com- 
mand of Epaminondas, triumphed 
over the arms of Lacedemen, then 
the most formidable power of Greece. 
First at Leuctra, and afterwards at 
Mantinea, where Epaminondas fell, 
the Lacedemonians sustained two 
signal defeats. In these two battles 
their affairs were so much weakened, 
that they never recovered from the 
shock. ‘Thebes, before neglected 
and despised, assumed, during the 
life of her general, a high rank among 
the powers of Greece. She was not 
oaly rescued from slavery and op- 
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pression, but became respectable in 
the eyes of her neighbours. _ 

The steps by which Washington 
gained the independence which ave 
now possess, are too well known. to 
need a rehearsal. In this, however, 
his situation much resembled that of 
the Theban hero; that he conducted 
a smal] and, hitherto, inconsiderable 
state to greatness and respectability, 
though opposed by a great and pow- 
erful nation. 

{n estimating their military charac- 
ters, itis hard to say who deserves 
the greater praise. If it be said.on 
one hand that Epaminendas gained 
more signal victories; on the other 
it must be owned, that Washington 
had a more formidable enemy to op- 
pose, with means less suited to the 
purpose of conquest. If we applaud 
Epaminonday for having vanquished 
the forees of Lacedemon, Washing- 
tun deserves no less praise for hav~ 
ing saved the forces under his com- 
mand from entire destruction. 

Of the political conduct of Epami- 
nondas, little is known. ‘The proba- 
bility is, that he was employed prin- 
cipally in the camp. Washington, 
however, was equally great in peace 
and in war—in the cabinet and the 
field. Having conducted his country 
through a perilous contest, he was 
placed at the head of affairs; where, 
in the most trying times, he conduct- 
ed himself with singular prudence 
and wisdom. The benefits he con- 
ferred on his country as a statesman, 
were no less, either in number or de- 
gree, than those which he had before 
bestowed as a warrior. 

As to their deaths, Washington 
must be considered the more fortu- 
nate. 

“ The first of chiefs is he who laurels gains, 
But buys them not with death : the next is he 
Who dies, but dies in virtues axums.” 

roe EURIP, 
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ence: fe!) Man 


aau 


while bravelv fichtine at the head of | het 
his army. chan wicrced by a inve- 
lin, which he perceived had given 


ave a deals ind, and knowing he 
must die as with- 
drawn, he suflered it to remain till 
he was told Thebans had con- 
quered. Hearing this, he exclaimed, 
“T have enough: of life, since I die in 
the arms of ath 
the javelin to be withdrawn, he im- 
mediately apie And with him 
perished the fortunes of his country. 
Thebes, before the birth of Epami- 
had been in subjection to 
his life time, she 


Wout 


son as it was 


the 


then ordering 


nondas, 
other states; during 
was at the head of the Grecian pow- 
ers ; after his death, she fell back into 
her former insignificance 
tude. 

“ that one man may be of 
sequence than a whole sixte.” 


“Thus shewing,” says Nepos, 


more cocn- 


Different from this was the death 


of Washington. Having survived the 
contests in which he was engared, 


during a perilous war, he had the 
happiness of participating in the bles- 
ings of 


his valour had procured. 


freedom and peace, which 
F 1 
the Jeader of her armies in war, he 
was called by his country to preside 
in her councils ‘in peace ; where he 
had the satisfaction of ~ his 
country made happy by o means. 
Having filled the highe: 
and reeeived the thanks os his coun 
trymen, and the praises of mankind, 
he was permitted to die in peace, 
with the cheering prospect of the fu- 
ture greatness and prosperity of his 
country. 

Seldom have greainess and good- 
ness been united in the same indi- 
vidual; but these illustrious charac- 


m being 


tatian 
stations, 


ters were no less eminent for their 
virtues than for their prowess and 
“tis uncertain,” says 


military skill. 


tinéa, | 


and servi-’ 
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Justin,“whether Epaminondas were a 
reater general;” and 
13 
doubtful whether he more deserves 
our praises as a warrior, a statesman, 
or a man. 


ter mao ora g 
of Washington it may be said, 


were chaste, compassionate 
and patient. Epaminondas, we are 
told, was modest and grave ; and so 
religiously attached to truth, that he 
not tella falsehood even in 
jest. The modesty of Washington is 


well known. Hi 


oth 


73 
wouiu 





3 superiority above 


| others, was seen and acknowledged 
| by all but himself. His veracity was 
| such, that none ever called it ia 
| question. 

Epaminondas was left poor by his 
parents, aud so centinued to the day 
| of his death. For all his services he 
i would rece e nothing; and of all the 


i he 


quished, he kept nothing 


took from the van- 
for himself. 
His contempt for money was very 
rreat. st of 


7 
corrupt 


Spol ils whi c} 


Diomedon, ‘at the reques 


Artaxerxes, attempted to 


» offer of a lar sum of 


him by tin re 
gold. “I need not your money,” said 
Epaminondas ; “if the king wishes 
sady 
but 
sires what is not for her inte- 


he id 


enough to bribe me to the action.” 


W ashin d an ample 
‘state, which he employed for the 


meihat sss oe Lea)! Bde . 2 
what 1s usetui to ‘LDnedes, lam re 


to do it without a compensation ; 


oan | 
ll ne de 


rest, has not gold and silver 





gton possesse 


most benev« For his 
', 


af 


slent purposes. 


eee 


the 
And 
while, at all times, he showed himself 
f money, he left 
example of wise 
economy frugality. To desire 
wealth as an end, ts the part of a mi- 
ser; but to use it as the means of 
moreé extensive usefulness, and to in- 
crease hurnan happiness, is what be- 


in 
nothing. 


ng and laborious serviees 


i = Gre .. 
held he would receive 


superior to the love ¢ 


his countrymen an 
7 


aye 
ana 



































¢omes the character of a wise and 


good man.. 

Of the magnanimity of Epaminon- 
das, this is an instance. On account 
of the envy of his countrymen, he 
was removed from the chief com- 
mand. ‘The army, under another 
veneral, was reduced to great straits, 
and was on the point of being de- 
stroyed by their enemies. In this 
condition they brought Epjatiinon- | 
das, who was voluntarily serving as 
a private soldier, to undertake their 
Forgetting the insult 
and injustice of his countrymen, he 
assumed the command, and rescued 
them from the impending destruc- 


celiverance. 


2lOns 

T'» the honour of his countrymen 
be it said, Washmgton was never 
placed in similar circumstances ; al- 
though, te those acquainted with his 
character, there can be no doubt that 
he wouid, in a parallel case, have act- 
ed with the same magnanimity. 


In truth, it was the praise of these 
great men, that they so conducted 
themselves in every office, that in- 
stead of receiving from it any new 
dignity, they gave it additional hon- 
our. 

Upon reviewing what has been 
said, the palm musthe yielded to E- 
paminendas in learning and eloquence, 
fur both of which he was great- 
ly distinguished ;---in war they were 
nearly equal, both manifesting great 
skill and address ; ‘as a statesman, 
Washington must be confessed su- 
perior. 

To conelude; when we consider 
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the lives and actions of these illustri- 
ous men----thcir labours, their bene- | 
volence, and their ardent love of 
country, I think we may with justice 
say of cach, NoN Sibi, SED PATRIA, 
YIXIT. 


FALSE COMPASSION. 


THERE are people who allow 
themselves to compassionate only 
such sufferings as are surrounded 
with a certain degree of splendour. 
This is peculiarly observable of those 
who are so pathetic in their lamenta- 
tions over the sufferings of the song 
of genius. Many who are ready to 

itart into raptures of commiseration 
at the misfONanes tof Otway or Chat- 
terton, could look with indifference 
on the same misfortunes, if they hap- 
pened to ordinary characters, and 
were narrated in ordinary language. 
It would, however, be difficult to jus- 
tify this partiality. I know it is com- 
monly said, that the exquisite sensi- 
bility which accompanies a fine gen- 
ius, renders its possessor more a 
prey to adversity, and, consequently, 
more an object of compassion. But 
it should be remembered, that every 
one has sensibili ty enough to feel af- 
fliction ; that in this respect, the wise 
and the unwise, the learned and the 


{ ignorant, are nearly on a level; that 


creat abilities do not sanctify crimes, 
nor give security to the sallies of ex- 
travagance ; and that prodigality and 
profusion, whatever lustre they may 
borrow from the practice, must final- 
ly end in poverty and ruin. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We wish thet F. A. J. had chosen a different 
subject. The insertion of his pires in this num- 
ber, would be inconsistent with that v 
which we shall always aim. 

The Ballad, by ELVER, may be 
fiture number. 


Gi zety i at 
inserted in a 


The communication by ALCZLUS, is under 


consideration. 


We would remind the person who obligingly 
sent us “ The Smile and Tear.” of the line of Ho- 
race, 


et ae s sere 
Imitatores | servile pecus ! 
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THE LASH.,...No. TLL. 


ANTICIPATION paints before our eyes, 
A pictur’d joy we seldom realize. 
When wolves for prey, at dreary midnight 
prowl, 
If one begins it, all the rest will how): 
They strain their throats—but yet not one knows 
why ; 
And half will do it out of sympathy. 
When first was seen a notice of the LASH, 
All stood agape, expecting some great dash: 
Knaves raise the noisc—fools echo back the sound, 
And busy piekthanks whisper it around. 
Synods of eritics meet, and all suppose, 
it was. of course, a lengthy piece—in prose : 
How docs each sneer, when vow he understands, 
The Lash is braided but with twenty strands ?— 
All saw a giant in their faneies rise : 
When lo !—a dwarf appears before their eyes. 
The Sharper drops his dollar in the street, 
With string attueh'd. the countryman to cheat: 
He. passing by, without the least mistrust, 
Dives at the dollar—but he grasps the dust. 
20oenet 


—_ 


THE LASH....No. IV. 


Round whirls the chapel bell—it rings for pray'rs ; 

The siudents linger as they mope down stairs, 

And tow’rds the ehape! with reluctance crawl ; 

Som. coming late, and others not at all. 

While they are present, little do they care 

Abort the chapter, or who makes the pray’r ; 

Except it is to turm them into fun, 

And wish the praying tutor would get done; 

Or, if perhaps he takes up too much time, 

To scrape a little they think is no crime. 

View now the diff’rence. and the two compare, 

Of goinr te c.aner, and attending pray'r. 

The clapper gently stvikes—'’tis for the hall; 

All snatch their hots obedient to the call, 

Ruuning with might and main to be there first, 

In wild confus'on. tarough the doors they burst. 

Aid in due time, with squeezing, wedging, cha- 
fing 

The rendezvous of eating they are safe in. 

Thus swarms of b-cs arc sometimes made to settle, 

By steady Usutaping on some kind of metal. 

Scarce docs the tutor his amen repeat— 

Down goes each kuife and fork into the meat; 

Some getting “more than shares,” and others 
none ; 

Each sounds the charge—* look out for number 
one.” 

Thus food for body plunges us in strife, 

While we reject the proffer'd + bread of Jife ;” 

‘Thus are we ail va sense and pleasure lost, 

And j-ast attend to what concerns us most. 





THE KISS. 


i. 
WHEN jealous and vex'4, 
By Beauty perplex’d, 
We wish fovetaste of our blise, 
We ask not a smile, 
For lips may beguile. 
But when they are seal’d with « kics 
2. 
Too oft does a tear, 
The crocodile wear, 
To mask its deceit and its guile. 
Give me the soft kiss 
Of a dear coyish -Aiss, 
Though giv'’n, or not with a smile. 
3. 
The seaman, who roams” 
Through the sea when it foams, 
His life with his course may have miss'd ; 
He smiles yet to think, 
Though on the grave’s brink, 
Of the lips he so often has kiss’d. 


4. 
The soldier is brave, 
And fears not the grave, 
When he fights for glory, bis bliss ; 
But this would forego, 
And be quick to bestow 
On the lips of his dearest a kiss. 
5. 
Though Ellen no more 
Can | see as before, 
Whom only to see was my bliss ; 
Yet I think of the time, 
In a far distant clime, 
When [I breath’d on her lips in a kiss. 


THE GOSSIE LASS. 


i canna joo the gossie Iass, 
Wire tettles failings of anither ; 
Whe lets na fauts of neebors pass, 
But sweils them »i’ unceasing bicther.* 





What wae awaits the witless lad 

Wha, reckless, should prestime to woo her; 
Cie he sueeced, his corquest's sad ; 

He soon wil! hate, he canna loo her, 


She has na heart for hameld* life ; 

Its peacefu’ scenes to her ave hatefu', 
Her joys are, lane} in ithers’ strife ; 

Sie turmoil, lane, to her is gratefu’. 


Gi’e me the bonny, hamely |} lass 
Wha never blethers of anither. 

Wi’ ‘oy our peacefu’ course we'd pais 
Alang the stream of life thegither. 


P, 
t Domestic. 3 Alene. 


| Well disposed. 


* Babbling. 
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